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tions are gone. The crafts discussed are basketry, chair-seating, netting, 
weaving, bookbinding, cement-working, pottery-making, light black- 
smithing. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 
Mount Holyoke College 



Rest Days, A Study in Early Law and Morality. By Htjtton 
Webster. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xiv+325. 
This book is an elaboration of the author's monograph of the same 
title, which appeared in 1911. It is a comparative study of those days 
of abstinence and quiescence which form such an important part of 
the lives of ancient and primitive peoples. A survey of the evidence 
from remote periods of time and remote corners of the earth indicates 
that the Sabbatarian regulations have arisen chiefly, if not wholly, as 
pure superstitions, the product of an all-too-logical intellect or of a 
disordered fancy. In the last analysis they are based on fear and find 
their characteristic expression in taboo or prohibition. The taboo of 
persons, objects, or actions which are considered dangerous, mysterious, 
or uncanny insures a safety period of abstinence and quiescence. In 
fact, the taboo becomes the instrument of a crude education in self- 
restraint during periods regarded as critical for the welfare of the group 
because of threatened disaster or the beginning of seed-planting, har- 
vesting, or war. Tabooed days occur after death because of animistic 
conceptions and because death is often regarded as a result of pollution. 
Rest days are widely associated with the lunar superstitions that the 
moon's rays are deleterious to the young, that lunar changes cause 
menstruation, that the apparent growth of the moon in the first half 
exerts a potent influence over the ripening of plants and fruits and the 
increase of animals. All business done in the latter half of lunation is 
therefore doomed to failure. Since phases of the moon are regarded as 
critical times, lunar day is a tabooed day. Lunar months are general 
throughout Australia, Polynesia, Africa and America. The Babylonian 
shabattum, from which the Hebrew Sabbath is probably derived, is the 
day of full moon. Festivals and rest days consumed about sixty days 
of the year among the Athenians. In the old Roman calendar, on one 
hundred and nine festal days judicial and political business was unlawful. 
By the middle of the fourth century a.d. the number had reached one 
hundred and seventy-five. Many holy days in the religious calendar 
of Christendom were borrowed from ancient festivals. There is a 
multitude of saints' days in Russia. Counting Sundays, there are one 
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hundred and thirty-one in the Mexican calendar. The religious festivals 
of the Hopi Indians occupy more than half the year. 

These rest days have hindered individual initiative and compelled 
fitful, intermittent labor, rather than continuous occupation, in this 
way seriously limiting production and retarding human progress. 
Gradually the modem holiday, a rationalized day of rest, has evolved 
out of the holy-day superstitions which have shrouded tabooed and 
unlucky days. 

The book is a valuable addition to the field of social anthropology 
and will prove most useful as a reference work. It is another one of 
those careful and serious books wherein the extensive array of anthro- 
pological data seems to support the doctrine of the fundamental unity 
of the human mind— one of the most significant contributions of modern 
anthropology. 

F. Stuart Chapin 

Smith College 

The Dack Family, A Study in Hereditary Emotional Control. By 

Mrs. Anna Wkndt Finlayson. Cold Spring Harbor, Long 

Island, N.Y.: Eugenics Record Office, No. 15, May, 1916. 

Pp.46. $0.15. 

In giving a description of the Dack family (fictitious name), Mrs. 

Finlayson summarizes the life-histories of three generations of a given 

socially troublesome family in Pennsylvania. She worked as a field 

psychiatrist, giving primary attention, not to feeble-mindedness and 

matters of intelligence, but to the emotional control and the social 

reactions of the individuals concerned. In this pedigree of a defective 

family, data were secured for 153 individuals twenty years of age and 

over. Forty members are classified as having shown no anti-social 

traits and as not having been a burden to society; seventy-two are 

described as being given to shiftlessness, illiteracy, sex irregularity, and 

heavy drinking; and forty-one are referred to as having been a distinct 

burden to society, because of insanity, criminality, and so forth. 

The study is open to challenge from a scientific standpoint, since 
considerable hearsay evidence is used (wherever possible, however, the 
hearsay evidence was verified). The monograph is of distinct value to 
students of social conditions, for it indicates new possibilities in the 
way of throwing light on the problems in the field of social pathology. 

E. S. BOGARDUS 

University of Southern California 



